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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY BEPOEE THE EEVOLU- 

TION. 

Extracts from Letters of Alexander Mackraby to Sir Philip 
Francis, from Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.O.B. 

(Concluded from page 287.) 

Philadelphia, 10 August 1769. 

My dear Brother, — I have yours by the May and June 
pacquets. . . . Your ministerial gentry will not gain their 
point with all their promises. The Resolvers are very 
steady, and have newly determined not to abate in the 
smallest degree till the Acts are actually repealed. By the 
by, we have had two or three very odd occurrences upon 
the subject of importations. 

A discontented gentleman made a purchase of a Che- 
shire cheese last week ; and another malcontent thought to 
drown his resentments in a hogshead of English Entire 
Butt. These delicacies happened unfortunately to be 
shipped from Europe after the Resolutions on this side 
had transpired, and in consequence Messrs. of the Com- 
mittee took the liberty to interfere. The purchasers made 
a gallant stand in defence of their bellies, but their opposi- 
tion was vain. Hard words and bad names flew about in 
support of Liberty. They cursed and swore, kicked and 
cuffed and pulled noses ; but the catastrophe was, that the 
prisoners were regaled with one and t'other — I mean the 
cheese and porter — qualified with two dollars worth of 
bread. They sent away a ship loaded with malt today. No 
body could either buy or store it. . . . 

Tours ever, 

A. Mackraby. 

"We are all panting with heat, the glass from 92° to 95° 
— and yet the mad people will marry in spite of it. I sleep 
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upon the floor for coolness, and almost perish under the 
weight of a single sheet. 

Philadelphia : 2d December 1769. 
My dear Brother, — . . . You can have no idea of the 
plague we have with servants on this side of the water. If 
you hring over a good one he is spoilt in a month. Those 
horn in the country are insolent and extravagant. The im- 
ported Dutch are to the last degree ignorant and awkward. 
The Irish (upon which establishment my gentleman is) are 
generally thieves, and particularly drunkards; and the 
negroes stupid and sulky, and stink damnably. We have 
tried them all round, and this is the sum total of my obser- 
vations, * the devil take the hindmost.' . . . 
I am ever your affectionate, 

A. Mackraby. 

Philadelphia 2d January 1770. 
My dear Brother, — ... I know little of your political 
contests at home, but I will whisper to you, that our Amer- 
icans with their resolutions have overshot the mark. . . . 
The stores are empty ; those persons who have goods lately 
imported, and in the possession of the committees, are 
discontented, and will soon grow clamorous. Rogues are 
making their advantage, and the Quakers grow cold and 
plead conscience. Here are few manufactures to supply 
the deficiency of goods from Europe. None of consequence 
can speedily be established, and at the same time here is a 
people daily increasing. . . . How can it be that the longer 
I reside in this climate I am the more affected by its severi- 
ties ? The intense heat of last summer overpowered me, 
and the cold we have already this winter seems to exceed 
all recollection or idea, as well as it does all endurance. 
I had almost spoiled my letter with a lump of black ice, 
which hung from my pen just now. I am going to attend 
an electrical lecture. We'll try if that spark can touch me, 
and if it does I will dance it to a blaze at the assembly 
to night. I am most truly yours, 

A. Mackraby. 
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Philadelphia, 10 March 1770. 
Dear Brother, — . . . Have you repealed our Acts yet ? 
I wish you had, for we want goods most confoundedly. 
This is too cold a season for any bold stroke on this side of 
the water. They have only a Captain Macdongall prisoner 
at New York for libellous productions. He is to take his 
trial in about a month. The booksellers are publishing 
copies of the trial of one Zenger at New York, many years 
ago, for such another affair ; on which occasion the father 
of Governor Hamilton gained amazing honour by his 
pleadings in defence of the liberty of the press. But 
Junius is the Mars of malcontents. His letter to the King 
is past all endurance, as well as all compare. 

Philadelphia, 24 April 1770. 
My dearest Brother, — . . . "Would you think that in 
a city with twenty thousand inhabitants we should find 
difficulty in collecting twenty native Englishmen to cele- 
brate St. George's Day yesterday? And in "that number 
there were some I had never spoken to before. "We should 
have had the Governour at our head, but that the party 
was only proposed two days before. However, we met at a 
tavern, stuffed roast beef and plum pudding, and got drunk, 
pour I'honneur de St. George; wore crosses, and finished the 
evening at the play-house, where we made the people all 
chorous ' God save the king,' and ' Rule Britannia,' and 
'Britains strike home' &c, and such like nonsense; and in 
short, conducted ourselves with all the decency and con- 
fusion usual on such occasions. My head aches plaguely ! 
so pray excuse me till the next pacquet. . . . 

Your everfaithful, 

A. Mackraby. 

Philadelphia, 4 May 1770. 

My dear Brother, — ... I am now convinced that 

'tis no easy matter to establish manufactures in America ; 

nor have I observed a single step towards an attempt either 

in linens, woollens, or silk, except stockings. A scheme is 
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proposed here for the culture of silk, in consequence of 
your offered bounty at home, and it is well supported. 
Near a thousand pound has been subscribed in a few days, 
and more could, I doubt, be easily raised. The people of 
this city are far beyond the inhabitants of any other part of 
the continent in public spirit : I mean in that proper useful 
spirit of improvement — moderation in politics. I may be 
deceived, but I look to this as my field of action. . . . 

Yours ever, 

A. Mackraby. 

Philadelphia, 20 June 1770. 

My dear Brother, — ... I believe I have never told 

you that we have got Whitefield among us. He preaches 

like a dragon, curses and blesses us all in a breath, and tells 

us he hopes to die in the pulpit. He abuses the players, 

who in turn advertised to perform the Minor. The parsons 

petitioned the Governor against it, and the performance 

was dropt. . . . 

A. Mackraby. 



